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So Wer Ab RAND *S-U NI OW EvP O's FT LON 


BY DR PER JACOBSSON 


By its old-established democracy, which has 
been a product of domestic growth, and its policy 
of neutrality, accepted by other countries, Switzer- 
land has long possessed a legal status which is 
quite unique. The same applies to its economic 
position, for, even before 1914, statisticians found 
that, per head of the population, the accumulated 
wealth in Switzerland was the largest in the 
world, not excepting that of the United States 
— which is not a bad achievement for a country 
that has few natural resources (no coal and no 
deposits of iron or any other important ores) ; 
and after the second world war no visitor to the 
harassed continent of Europe could fail to notice 
that in Switzerland they found normal supplies 
and a calm people bent on maintaining their own 
way of living. Switzerland is worth a study not 
only for its own sake but also because Swiss 


developments throw light on some general prob- — 


lems. 

Let it be observed in passing that Switzerland 
did not make a net profit out of the war; through 
the granting of credits not likely to be repaid in 
full and through losses of capital in eastern Eu- 
rope and elsewhere, a net loss was sustained. The 
great advantage for Switzerland has been that 
its industry was intact at the end of the war 
and its young people had been able to continue 
their training when the youth of other countries, 
besides being reduced in numbers, had lost four 
or five valuable years of professional education. 

Switzerland, as already mentioned, is almost 
without industrial raw materials and its soil is 
not very fertile (as may be judged from the fact 
that the ground is largely used for cattle-raising, 
which means, as a rule, that it is too poor for the 
raising of grain crops). It is true that Switzerland 
can generate electricity from waterfalls at not 
too high a cost, but this meant little in 1913 when 
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the country was already very well off (and when, 
incidentally, the Swiss had not yet gained a dif- 
ferential advantage from being neutral in wars). 
Tourist traffic is often regarded as a primary 
source of Swiss income. It is no doubt important, 
but running hotels is a very hazardous occupation 
even under the best of conditions (as many bank- 
ruptcies of hotelowners bear witness) ; the exports 
of the mechanical engineering industry alone 
(machines, tools, etc.) bring in more annually as 
a credit item in the balance of payments than the 
whole income from tourist traffic. Switzerland’s 
geographical position provides many opportunities 
for trading and in this field the Swiss have ex- 
celled for generations. As often in history (rem- 
ember that Athens was built among cliffs and 
Rome surrounded by a »campagna»y not very 
fertile by nature), the human mind has triumphed 
over the lack of natural resources, this being fre- 
quently the case when the geographical position 
of the people concerned was favourable to trade 
and contacts were thus maintained with foreign 
lands and cultures. 

In the post-war period the Swiss franc has 
been the most »scarce» currency in the world, 
enjoying a premium on free markets even in 
relation to the dollar. No difficulties have been 
sustained in retaining equilibrium in the balance 
of payments and the Swiss gold reserves, amount- 
ing to Sw. fes. 4,500 million at the end of 1944, 
reached Sw. fes. 5,800 million at the end of 1948. 
This result has been achieved despite an almost 
complete absence of restrictions on imports; the 
contrast is particularly sharp in comparison with, 
for instance, Sweden, which also had an excellent 
start at the end of the war — perhaps an even 
better one than Switzerland, since Sweden is 
largely an exporter of much-sought-after raw ma- 


terials (forest products, metals, etc), while 
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Switzerland’s exports are almost exclusively 
manufactured articles, some of them decidedly 
of a luxury character. 

During the war Switzerland had appointed a 
special official, who together with his staff was 
charged with the task of preparing projects to 
be put into execution if unemployment arose when 
the war was over, the estimated value of all the 
works projected exceeding a figure of Sw. fes. 
5,000 million. When, however, the Swiss authori- 
ties found that, contrary to what had been ex- 
pected, no post-war depression set in but full 
employment continued to prevail, they very quick- 
ly decided to leave all those projects alone and 
to apply instead a financial policy designated to 
counteract the extreme boom which suddenly took 
hold of their economy. Of the measures put into 
effect by the Swiss authorities three deserve spe- 
cial mention: 

(i) Not only was the budget balanced but it 
produced an overall surplus which in 1947 
came to Sw. fcs. 320 million, this being a 
real surplus, resulting in a corresponding 
reduction of the public debt. In 1948 there 
was a further surplus of Sw. fcs 176 mil- 
lion. 

(ii) In the post-war period the Swiss National 
Bank and the Swiss Treasury sold gold in 
coins and bars for an amount equivalent 
to Sw. fes. 1,500 million. In that way liquid 
funds were mopped up from the market 
and probably this was the kind of money 
that would have shown itself rather volatile 
had it not been provided with a partial 
outlet in the form of gold. 

(ii) Short-term interest rates have been al- 
lowed to rise by nearly one per cent, and 
long-term rates by */s to */s per cent. 
without any attempt by the central bank 
to hold them down. In his report (dated 
5th March 1948) to the Annual General 
Meeting of the Swiss National Bank, the 
President, Dr. Paul Keller, explained that 
an intervention by the bank of issue on 
capital markets could easily run counter to 
the exigencies of the general economic po- 
licy, since it would not be possible to bring 
the artificial creation of means of payment 
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into harmony with the kind of measures 
required to cope with the problems of the 
existing state of business. 

The rise in the interest rates was sufficient 
to preserve equilibrium on the Swiss money and 
capital markets. All things considered, the Swiss 
authorities have pursued a very prudent policy, 
which has, inter alia, involved the maintenance 
of the high wartime taxation, including the turn- 
over tax and the wartime tax on capital. Having 
decided upon such somewhat harsh measures, the 
authorities could not afford to allow their policy 
to be jeopardised by any extraneous influences. 
This would seem to be the main reason why the 
Swiss National Bank has refused to give its own 
notes unreservedly in exchange for gold or dol- 
lars; as a result, however, two dollar rates have 
been quoted in Switzerland: one, at the official 
parity, applicable to commercial and a few other 
well-defined transactions and the other (the rate 
for so-called financial dollars) applicable to 
transactions mainly representing movements of 
capital. In 1948 and during the opening months 
of 1949 the rate for financial dollars fluctuated 
at a discount of 5 to 10 per cent., indicating a 
persistent flow of capital to Switzerland. In 
many quarters the quotation of a special rate 
for financial dollars has been strongly criticised, 
but, had the Swiss National Bank supplied Swiss 
money against all the dollars that might have been 
offered to it, the restrictive policy of the Swiss 
authorities might easily have been upset by the 
consequent additions to the volume of money and 
credit. Under the policy actually adopted, those 
who sold dollars representing a movement of 
capital have had to find their counterpart in 
Swiss francs already existing on the market; 
that being the case, the influx has not caused 
an expension in the volume of money and credit 
to the extent that would otherwise have been 
likely. 

But is should be clearly understood that in 
Switzerland this matter is not regarded as a ques- 
tion of principle; now that there the business 
trend is beginning to turn, with a slackening of 
demand, many people think that the exchange 
and credit policies \ hitherto pursued should be 
reversed and that “financial dollars (or gold, 
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which comes to the same thing), should be ac- 
cepted without restriction by the National Bank 
for exchange against Swiss francs, at or near the 
par rate. Having had a commercial training for 
centuries, the Swiss possess sufficient flexibility 
of mind to allow their policy to be modified 
according to the actual circumstances of the ever- 
changing business situation. One lesson to be 
learnt from Switzerland’s post-war experience 
is that relatively small changes in interest rates 
etc. may prove highly effective — but naturally 
on one condition, viz. that the public finances 
are in good order. 

When interest rates on the Swiss market 
were at their highest in the spring of 1948 
certain voices were raised against the pursuit 
of the “dear money” policy; but the protesters 
found little response among the general public 
and even before discussion on the subject had 
become at all intense the trend on the market 
turned: interest rates began to ease thanks to con- 
tinued supplies of private savings, accumulations 
of liquid funds on account of social insurances, 
a genuine budget surplus and an inflow of capital 
from abroad. Long-term Federal bonds once 
again gave a yield of less then 3 per cent. and 
middle-term bonds only 2’/2 to 2°/. per cent. 
Flexibility thus proved to be a two-way street: it 
looks as if the Swiss may once more be said 
to have the lowest “natural” level of interest 
rates in the world. 

In view of the waning of the boom, the de- 
cline in the level of interest rates is hardly likely 
to produce any inflationary effect; but, if it goes 
too far, it will be decidedly inconvenient for 
insurance companies, pension funds and similar 
groups of investors. The abundance of liquid 
funds in the Swiss market may, moreover, en- 
courage the spread of highly speculative ventures. 
It must not be forgotten that Switzerland is na- 
turally a capital-exporting country, having, for 
instance, invested abroad in the nineteen-twenties 
at the rate of about Sw. fcs. 400 million a year. 
Now, after the second world war, it seems more 
difficult to find suitable forms of foreign in- 
vestment, especially since investors remember 
their heavy losses in the past. There are those 
who think that the quotation of a single dollar 


rate at or near parity would be generally re- 
garded as a step towards normal conditions and, 
on the whole, tend to encourage capital exports 
— as exchange stability has often done in the 
past. 

Since the war, Switzerland’s foreign trade has 
been as follows: 


Exports Imports Balance 

in millions of Swiss francs 
LOAG tes ct sae metect tome 1,474 1,225 +2 240 
LOAOiegetboy: ts teagn hve 2,676 35423 ely 
TOA co Men uy ces. eee 3,268 4,820 — 1552 
TOAD weg wy sy Se fe one ie 3,435 4,999 — 1,564 
1949 (four months) . . 1,081 1,358 — 277 


In 1945 Switzerland was able to help other 
countries by its surplus of exports. But, once 
goods had become more generally available on 
the world markets, the Swiss set out to replenish 
their own depleted stocks, prompted in this by 
the government, which, for security reasons, 
wanted to build up again sufficient reserves of 
fuel, raw materials and other commodities. This 
and an increase in the standard of living explain 
the swollen import figures for the years 1947 
and 1948, which seem to have led to a deficit in 
the current account of the balance of payments. 
Although Swiss statistics of the balance of 
payments are rather scanty, it is probable that 
the net deficit in the balance of payments 
was of the order of Sw. fcs. 200 to 400 
million both in 1947 and 1948, corresponding 
to only a small proportion of the country’s gold 
reserves, which in fact continued to increase not- 
withstanding the import surplus. 

There has obviously been a considerable in- 
flux of capital — renewed evidence of the fact 
that a good currency attracts funds even in this 
continent of Europe. 

Since Switzerland, as a creditor nation, had a 
large import surplus both in 1947 and in 1948, 
it could not possibly be blamed for not having 
made its currency readily available to those who 
set out to acquire it. But there is another mat- 
ter in connection with which the Swiss have been 
somewhat criticised; if on a clearing account 
Switzerland’s partner has accumulated funds in 
Swiss francs, the Swiss authorities have not been 
willing to allow the owner to dispose freely of 
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more than (at best) a relatively small part of 
the funds; in their commercial negotiations the 
authorities have insisted that the funds in ques- 
tion should be “reserved for the Swiss market” ; 
i. e. used either to pay for Swiss goods, or for 
expenditure by tourists in Switzerland, or for 
financial payments due to Swiss creditors. When 
it is objected that this makes the Swiss france 
non-convertible, the Swiss explain that the ar- 
rangement is only to be regarded as a reciprocal 
measure vis-a-vis countries which apply exchange 
control and, therefore, do not allow free disposal 
of funds held by the Swiss. Since, besides the 
Swiss franc, the only currencies not subject to 
exchange control are the doller and the escudo, 
the Swiss are able to apply their restrictions to 
almost every currency in the world. Thus the 
particular argument has something of a diplomatic 
character, the real motive for the Swiss re- 
strictions being to secure the possibility of ex- 
porting goods which are not essentials. And it 
must be admitted that it is in the nature of ex- 
change and trade control to try to confine im- 
ports to “essential goods” — the control could 
not very well do otherwise. Since in controlled 
countries the prices of necessaries are generally 
kept low, it often becomes profitable to increase 
the production of luxuries for the home market, 
although similar goods are banned as imports. 
This brings the international and the internal 
policy into flagrant contradiction, the public it- 
self being given no opportunity to decide whether 
it wants to purchase foreign luxuries or not. 
The Swiss are anxious to defend themselves 
against the distinction between essentials and non- 
essentials — a distinction which, if it were gen- 
erally applied, would be disasterous to Europe, 
where most countries will have to export a large 
quantity of non-essential goods in the future, as 
in the past, if they are ever to be able to equil- 
ibrate their balance of payments. 

In the long run free availability of funds must 
be to the interest of the Swiss, as a trading na- 
tion. Hence it is advisable for them not to be 
too insistent but to apply their own rules with 
moderation, remembering that, after all, the sel- 
ler of goods to the Swiss market is the true owner 
of the sums paid for the goods and that it is only 


by a general return to freedom that the distinc- 
tion between essentials and non-essentials will be 
made to disappear — which would be so mtch 
to the advantage of Switzerland. In any case, it 
is obvious that, as between the countries in west- 
ern Europe, the imposition of additional coer- 
cive measures with regard to trade in goods and 
the disposal of currencies should be a thing of the 


past. 
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Prices have declined for some Swiss export 
goods but so far there has been very little unem- 
ployment, notwithstanding a revival of German 
competition. Those out of work numbered only 
some 16,000 in the spring of 1949. Certain spe- 
cial kinds of manufactures which the Swiss set 
up while Germany could not export will clearly 
have to disappear, and the recovery in Germany 
will no doubt affect some Swiss exports; but 
the difficulties have been foreseen and have so 
far proved much less acute than had been ex- 
pected. 

It is a peculiarity of Swiss industry that it is 
split up into a number of independent enter- 
prises, with few large concerns. In Basle there 
are four fairly large companies producing chemi- 
cals and all four have an international reputation. 
An American industrialist explained once at a 
dinner in Basle that if this had been a town 
in the United States each of the Presidents of 
the four companies would lie awake at night 
thinking out how he could buy up the other three. 
The American in question was advised to visit 
the Swiss Sample Fair, where he could see for 
himself that the co-existence of many moderately 
large producers in the same branch was a typical 
feature of the Swiss economy. 

Such a state of affairs undoubtedly suits the 
Swiss mentality — being a, counterpart of the 
cantonal system in their political organisation. 
Economically it means, among other things, that 
there are a relatively large number of heads of 
separate industrial and commercial undertakings, 
i.e. of persons used to individual responsibility 
—a type of person which in quantity and quality 
the large concerns find it difficult to produce. 
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But can a moderate-sized undertaking arrive 
at the same degree of rationalisation as a really 
large-scale producer? With the use of electricity 
and lorries almost any undertaking can procure 
power and transport as cheaply as any other. 
As to the size of the market, it must not be for- 
gotten than an increase in the standard of living 
means increased possibilities of sales on the home 
market even in a small country — enough shoes 
are sold in Switzerland to permit the establish- 
ment of a highly rationalised shoe industry with 
more than one factory. This does not apply to 
all products; for some commodities (automobiles, 
etc.), the very large concern requiring a very 
broad market is obviously the most efficient 
producer; but, with the growth of world trade, 
an enterprise in a small country has the chance 
of exporting a ‘considerable portion of its output. 
A peculiar advantage of a small country is that 
people know one another in different walks of 
life to a much larger degree than in a bigger 
country. In a small country it is easier to have ac- 
cess to the authorities; and people generally feel 
that they are able to handle successfully the prob- 
lems confronting them and this tends to make 
them less fatalistic in their approach to the 
questions of the day. 

It may seem paradoxical but it is often an 


advantage to be dependent on foreign markets, 
for then it is impossible to remain for long in 
an unbalanced position. A small country must 
necessarily be more ready to adapt itself in order 
to prosper; flexibility, as the biologists tell us, 
is a condition of survival. The Swiss have 
gradually developed a nice balance between at- 
tachment to their own way of life and readiness 
to adapt their economy to the changing world 
conditions. And, by their prosperity, they have 
taught the rest of Europe that it is not necessarily 
big markets and the creation of mammoth con- 
cerns that ensure efficient production and a high 
degree of welfare: a small country dependent on 
exports can hold its own even in the world of 
to-day. Europe needs reorganisation but it must 
not necessarily be along the lines of establishing 
a counterpart to the American market. Diversity 
also has its advantages and, if Europe can look 
forward to an era of peace, and if without too 
much delay it can put its currencies in order so 
that they become convertible again, the division 
of the continent into different countries need not 
be a great handicap economically, provided, of 
course, that a relatively moderate commercial po- 
licy is pursued and that no high custom barriers 
are erected or iron curtains cut off trade be- 
tween Eastern and Western Europe. 
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THE NEW STATE BANK 


The question of the establishment of a state commercial bank in Sweden has 
been up for discussion on several occasions previously. A banking committee was 
appointed in 1945 to inquire again into this question regard to be had to the 
fact that the Riksbank carries on certain commercial banking activities and that the 
State already owns a private commercial bank, viz. the Jordbrukarbanken (Agri- 
cultural Bank), and holds half the share capital in another, the A.B. Goteborgs 
Handelsbank. The report of the Committee contained the proposal that the Jord- 
brukarbanken and the branches of the Riksbank should form the framework of a 
new state commercial bank, which was also to acquire some of the branch offices 
of the A.B. Géteborgs Handelsbank in connection with the taking over of the 
latter bank’s activities by the Skandinaviska Banken. The proposal as to the 
establishment of the new bank has now been approved by the Riksdag, while 
the lines on which the new bank is to carry on its business will be indicated 
in detail later on. 


The establishment of a state commercial bank 
has now been decided upon. This step may well 
mark the introduction of a new era in the history 
of commercial banking in Sweden. Exactly what 
direction the evolution will take is, admittedly, not 
known. The political committee which put forward 
proposals for the working of a state commercial 
bank has been unable to indicate clearly what ad- 
vantages are to be gained, or what drawbacks 
overcome, as a result of this far-reaching inter- 
vention on the part of the state. Nor has it been 
able to lay down the principal objectives for the 
work of the proposed bank. The framing of the 
problem has been influenced, too, by the fact that 
it was necessary to take up a definite position 
regarding certain practical problems of organisa- 
tion, namely a rationalisation of the present credit 
activities of the state and a decision regarding 
two commercial banks that are owned wholly or 
partly by the state. By taking over some portions 
of these activities the new bank can, from the 
very beginning, be endowed with a substantial 
organisational framework and a valuable inheri- 
tance of administrative experience, This important 
new creation is the object, from different quar- 
ters, of widely different expectations. On one 
side there are hopes that the new bank will, as 
it were, graft itself gradually and smoothly on 
to the Swedish commercial banking system, and 


on the other side there is a desire for a very rapid 
expansion of the state bank, a desire that mani- 
fests a belief in the utility of and need for a great 
increase in its powers. 

In a different context it has been stated that 
the question of state banking is to be considered 
with a view to its importance in the “securing 
of socially satisfactory conditions in the credit 
system”. Especially great weight must therefore 
be given to the committee’s investigations into 
the conditions prevailing within the banking 
system. 

The interest margins of the commercial banks 
have been the subject of a comprehensive official 
analysis. This was later exhaustively discussed by 
the Banking Committee, which found no evidence 
that the banks imposed unreasonable conditions 
in the granting of credit, at any rate during the 
last 10 or I5 years. From the data accessible to 
the Committee it also emerged that the Swedish 
banks operate on an interest margin that is lower 
— in some cases considerably lower — than those 
of the commercial banks in most foreign coun- 
tries. In the investigation it was established, more- 
over, that the largest banks charged lower rates 
of interest than the medium-sized ones and above 
all the small local banks, which operate with more 
expensive deposits. In the small banks the deposits 
include a relatively small amount of money on 
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current account and consequently earn more in- 
terest, and this means that the receipts from loans 
must be higher, too. Finally, the committee found 
no evidence that the commercial banks had allowed 
non-objective considerations to influence their 
credit operations. 

The Banking Committee has therefore pro- 
nounced a verdict of “not guilty” as regards the 
most important of the charges that in former 
times were levelled at the commercial banks and 
what the committee called the ‘“‘classical” arguments 
on the subject. In view of the obvious striving 
for impartiality that characterises the Committee’s 
statements, however, it is to be regrettéd that it 
did not analyse more closely the experiences of 
the activities of the commercial banks, but in 
important points contented itself with such ill- 
grounded statements as that “a state banking 
institution might Jater on (my italics) attain 
a certain importance as a regulator in connection 
with the banks’ interest rates and credit conditions 
in general”. The fact is that the great movement 
for the foundation of new enterprises that char- 
acterised business life in the first decades of 
this century involved greater risks for the banks 
as regards the granting of credit and consequently 
also the need for a bigger interest margin than 
now. The capital investments of the banks have 
now, as is well known, taken on a different struc- 
ture from what they had formerly, and the 
greatest stress is laid upon bonds and advances 
against bonds and on mortgage loans to the market 
for house property or to a sound and long- 
established industry. Thus advances on house 
property represent about 30 per cent. of all ad- 
vances. At the same time the commercial banks’ 
function as administrators of credit has become 
less important as the result of the growth of 
great sums of investment-seeking capital associat- 
ed with insurance companies, the savings banks, 
the Post Office Savings Bank and the Postal 
Cheque Service, as well as through the state’s in- 
creasingly comprehensive credit system. The in- 
fluence of the commercial banks on the level of 
interest has therefore been reduced to compa- 
ratively insignificant variations in the rates of 
interest; among these one can point, during the 
last few years, to the temporary reduction of the 


rates offered for especially large items of de- 
posits at a period of marked but transient increase 
of the supply of money. There can be no doubt 
that state competition with the commercial banks 
is unnecessary from the point of view of the 
community under prevailing conditions, and it is, 
moreover, difficult to imagine that this state of 
affairs will be appreciably altered in a near 
future. It is therefore hardly well-advised to 
suggest an increase of this state competition 
under the plea that “later on” it may have a cer- 
tain importance. 

The measure has also been stated to have been 
motivated by the fact that the process of concen- 
tration in the banking system has gone too far. 
This is a phenomenon that has caused some mis- 
givings among bankers themselves, but the bank- 
ing committee has failed to make it clear what the 
disadvantages are and in what way a state com- 
mercial bank can be expected to provide a cor- 
rective. 

Many years have passed since the most im- 
portant banking concentration took place. It came 
to an end during the post-war boom of 1920, and 
the following years were devoted, in collaboration 
with the Government’s Banking Inspectorate, to 
putting the network of branches in order and 
removing the redundancies which had come into 
being during the war. The fusion movement of 
the first decades of this century was in conformity 
with the development towards large-scale enter- 
prises that occurred in other spheres. Through it 
a more stable, more efficient and — for the com- 
munity — cheaper commercial banking organisa- 
tion was achieved. The small banks are harder hit 
by changes in liquidity although they, as already 
mentioned, charge higher rates of interest on 
loans than the big banks. 

In the period since 1925 the number of branches 
of the commercial banks has remained broadly 
speaking unchanged, while the hours of business 
at the smaller offices have to a great extent in- 
creased. The banks have thereby improved the 
services they offer and moreover have applied 
uniform rates of interest in all parts of the 
country, while the savings bank organisation, with 
its host of small banks, showed local increases of 
costs in the most northerly parts of Norrland and 
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certain other districts. This development of the 
organisation of the commercial banks cannot be 
counted as unfavourable from the point of view 
of the community. 

The bank amalgamations that have taken place 
since 1925 nevertheless arouse certain mis- 
givings. They have, admittedly, not led to a 
decrease in the number of banking offices, nor 
have they prevented a very keen competition 
between the different banking enterprises; but 
they have involved a concentration of power which 
cannot be allowed to go on indefinitely. 

This movement towards concentration is, how- 
ever, to a large extent due to circumstances over 
which the banks themselves can exercise no 
control. The Banking Committee has itself men- 
tioned one of these circumstances, namely that the 
small and medium-sized banks show diminishing 
profits in comparison with the larger banks. 
Another fact is that the state has at times taken 
the initiative in the matter of bank fusions. One 
example of this is the amalgamation of Skandina- 
viska Banken and Goteborgs Handelsbank, which 
is the consequence of the Banking Committee’s 
own proposal to establish a state commercial bank. 
There are also many earlier examples of how the 
state has been responsible for bank fusions, both 
large and small. A new state bank will not provide 
a remedy for these conditions. On the contrary it 
may do further damage by causing a further 
deterioration of the profitability of the private 
banks and thus compel small banks to close down. 

Finally the Committee has suggested that a 
widespread opinion exists in favour of establishing 
state competition with the commercial banks. 
Probably this statement is based on a misconcep- 
tion. As far as is known, no such opinon exists 
among the firms and the private individuals that 
are the banks’ customers. The attitude of the rest 
of the public towards the commercial banks is 
mainly one of indifference, when feelings are 
not roused by political propaganda. It seems 
scarcely likely that the existence of a state com- 
mercial band would prevent the recurrence of 
such propaganda. The Committee’s appeal for the 
elimination of the suspicions that are at the root 
of the opinion referred to, by means of the 
establishment of a state commercial bank, has 
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however been answered by the representatives of 
the commercial banks in so far as they have agreed 
to the Committee’s proposal on the understanding 
that the state bank does not receive any advan- 
tages in respect of competition through legislation 
or in any other way. The last question may prove 
delicate and difficult to solve, even if it receives 
recognition in principle. 

The state owns practically the whole share 
capital in AB Jordbrukarbanken and nearly half 
the capital in AB Goteborgs Handelsbank, which 
rank fifth and sixth among our commercial banks 
in order of size. The new state bank is intended 
to be a joint stock company, owned by the govern- 
ment, with the Jordbrukarbanken as a frame and 
also incduding the 25 branch offices of the Riks- 
bank and some of the branches of the Goteborgs 
Handelsbank, besides which an expansion of the 
network of branches can be effected either 
through exchange or the setting up of new 
branches. Thus the new bank will be represented 
in a large number of big towns, but on the other 
hand in only a few small towns and other 
places with a population of not more than 5,000. 
As about five-sixths of the branches of the com- 
mercial banks are situated in such small places, 
the state bank has chosen for itself a more re- 
munerative network of branch offices than the 
normal one. 

Another advantage for the new bank lies in its 
choice of activities. It will of course continue the 
Jordbrukarbanken’s business as the principal sup- 
plier of credit to the agricultural associations, as 
well as taking over the commercial banking ac- 
tivities of the Riksbank and the business of the 
private bank branches that are to come within 
its scope. The bank is also expected in large 
measure to take over other state credit activities 
than housing and agricultural loans, such as loans 
to shipping companies, to craftsmen and small en- 
terprises, advances to newly-married couples, and 
much other lending of a social character, Finally 
it is expected that the bank will come to be used 
by various public authorities, by state monopolies, 
which often have considerable surplus balances, 
as well as by the local government authorities, 
which among other things are responsible for the 
greater part of the house-building activity in the 
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towns and which likewise often have large sur- 
plus means to invest. 

The disadvantages of this last proposal have 
probably not been sufficiently considered. Even 
under the present system, liquidity disturbances 
result from transferences of tax payments, etc., 
between business firms and the public authorities. 
These disturbances are, however, mitigated by 
reason of the fact that the money to some extent 
returns to the same banking system that has paid 
it out. This levelling out of liquidity disturbances 
will not be equally effective when the authorities 
use one banking system and the business firms 
another. The new bank’s privilege of-having a 
monopoly of the state banking institutions will 
not result in any improvement of the organisation 
of the credit market but will instead lead to un- 
favourable reactions on the supply of money. 

The majority of the Committee have unreser- 
vedly adopted the principle that the commercial 
banking activities of the new bank are to be sub- 
ject to the same regulations as apply to the private 
banking system, and that a sharp distinction is 
to be drawn within the state bank between this 
branch and the state-supported lending activities. 
Apart from the fact that difficulties will be en- 
countered in carrying out this demarcation in 
practice without in fact supporting the commer- 
cial banking activities of the state institution, 
there is the additional circumstance that, as shown 
above, the plan of organisation proposed will give 
the state bank not inconsiderable advantages over 
the private banks. Another such advantage lies 
in the very character of the bank as a state bank. 
In times of crisis especially, the state institution 
may be believed to offer greater security to 
depositors than other banks. 

In addition to this, there has been a deliberate 
desire in certain quarters to increase the private 
banks’ handicap in competition even further. Thus 
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a minority in the Banking Committee desire to 
give the state bank, through a special law, a 
greater freedom of action than the Bank Act 
permits. They have moreover declared themselves 
in favour of direct measures to restrict the ac- 
tivities of the non-state commercial banks. 

It may well be said that the plans for the new 
state bank leave much to be desired as regards 
clarity and precision, but if they are adopted they 
will, nevertheless, result in a certain dividing-up 
of the commercial banking organisation between 
state and private institutions. When this has been 
effected, the completed organisation must remain 
inviolate until such time as a new decision upon 
matters of principle appears to be desirable. Until 
then, there should be no attempt, by conferring 
arbitrary privileges on the new state bank, to 
transfer business to it from the private banks 
without considering whether a doubling of the 
banking organisation will thereby result. From an 
economic point of view this would indeed be a 
misuse not only of money but also of the ex- 
perienced and highly-qualified staff of the com- 
mercial banks. 

Given the present organisation of the com- 
munity, the commercial banks are an indispensable 
benefit. They are, moreover, economical. The 
profit on the banks’ loan and deposit business has 
been calculated to be about 3.5 per cent. of their 
capital, while the state activities are financed with 
money that has to be borrowed at a rate of 3 %, 
without allowing for depreciation or writing off. 
It must therefore be to the interest of the com- 
munity to allow the commercial banks to carry 
on their business in peace and even, as soon as it 
can possibly be done, to lighten the burden of 
unproductive costs which the banks have to carry 
by reason of the time-wasting regulations regard- 


ing money and foreign exchange. 
E.R. 
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SWEDEN’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


BY ERIK WESTERLIND, SECRETARY, SVERIGES RIKSBANK (BANK OF SWEDEN) 


In relation to its population, Sweden possesses 
a considerable external trade and is an important 
maritime nation, and also has particularly active 
payment relations with other countries. For such 
a country, the external payment transactions that 
it conducts exert in various ways a decisive in- 
fluence on its internal economy. The study of 
the balance of payments is therefore one of the 
most essential requirements in the attempt to sur- 
vey our country’s economic life and the changes 
that are taking place in it. 

Of recent times the difficulties of our foreign 
exchange situation have rendered it particularly 
urgent for us to have a good knowledge of the 
payments made to and received from other 
countries. The negotiations connected with bi- 
lateral trade and payment agreements create an 
entirely new demand for full and up-to-date 
statistics of the balance of payments in relation to 
foreign countries ; and the necessity of surveying 
future developments in advance gives such sta- 
tistics tasks of a prognostic character. During the 
last year the possibilities of the balance of pay- 
ment statistics have been exploited to the utmost 
in supplying data for the gigantic fact-finding 
apparatus set up in connection with Marshall Aid. 
Similar circumstances prevail in other countries, 
and all over the world the statistics in question are 
being overhauled and improved. In connection 
with this it may be mentioned that the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund in Washington has drawn 
up a ‘system for balance of payment. statistics 
covering the whole world. 

In the study of the balance of payments the 
greatest interest centres round the question 
whether the intercourse with other countries 
results in an income surplus or a net expenditure ; 
we have in other words to look at the current 
balance. How it turns out depends to a consider- 
able extent on the development of exports and 


imports. As far as Sweden is concerned the net 
income from foreign-going shipping is also of 
great importance, while other “invisible” items in 
the current balance are of less significance. 
These other items comprise tourist payments, pa- 
tent and licence fees, insurance premiums, com- 
missions, interest, dividends and the like, gifts and 
relief, upkeep of legations and consulates, etc. 

To give some idea of the size of the shipping 
payments the relevant amount from the 1948 
balance of payments can be quoted. In that year 
the import of goods amounted to about five mil- 
liard kronor and the export of goods to about 
four milliard kronor, giving an import surplus of 
one milliard kronor. At the same time the net 
shipping income (including the disbursements of 
foreign vessels in Swedish ports) amounted to 
nearly 600 million kronor, while other invisible 
items gave a negative total of about 100 mill. kro- 
nor. I should however be observed that the rela- 
tively high figure for net shipping reciepts pre- 
supposes that the balance of payments is prepared 
on the basis of the c. i. f. values of imports. 
This means that the figure for imports in the 
balance includes the freight charged for bringing 
in imported goods in Swedish bottoms, in 
other words amounts paid not to foreign countries 
but by Swedish importers to Swedish  ship- 
owners. Accordingly on the other side of the 
balance of payments account, under receipts from 
foreign-going shipping, is included the amount of 
freight received by Swedish ship-owners from 
Swedish importers. The net shipping income in 
the balance of payments as usually set out accord- 
ingly includes, inter alia, the whole of the receipts 
of the Swedish merchant fleet from voyages over- 
sea, with deduction for disbursements abroad. 

It is very widely supposed that the Swedish 
merchant fleet, through its sailings oversea, 
brings the country a considerable net amount of 
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foreign exchange. This, however, is a misconcep- 
tion insofar as it implies that our merchant navy 
brings the country a net sum in foreign currencies 
that can be disposed of freely. In reality the 
position is that our fleet’s earnings barely suffice 
to pay for the freight costs incurred in bringing 
home our imports. In some years the net shipping 
receipts have not even sufficed to meet the whole 
freight costs of imported goods. 

The part played by the net shipping earnings 
in the balance of payments appears in a correcter 
manner if the balance is made up on the basis 
of the f. 0. b. values of imports. With a view to 
international comparisons it is desirable that such 
a revision of the arrangement of the balance 
should be rendered possible. Thus the huge pre- 
paratory investigation set on foot in connection 
with the Marshall Plan worked exclusively on the 
f. o. b. values of imports. 

A summary of Sweden’s balance of payments 
for the years 1936 to 1948 is given in the follow- 
ing table. 

The current balance is, as shown above, in its 
main outlines known if the trade balance and 
the net shipping receipts are given. The figures 
given above for the current balance during the 
post-war years merely serve to confirm the al- 
ready kown fact that the considerable export sur- 
plus of the first year after the war was converted 
into an increasing import surplus in 1946 and 
1947, while a levelling of the balance of trade was 
later accomplished. 

Neither the trade balance nor the more com- 
prehensive current balance gives, however, in all 
cases the whole truth about a country’s balance of 
payment situation. For this it is necessary to 
know not only whether there is a surplus or a 
deficit in the current balance but also how the 
surplus is disposed of or the deficit covered. It is 
clear, for example, that there is an essential dif- 
ference between the case where the deficit in the 
current balance can be made good by drawing on 
long-term credits abroad and the case where it 
is met by utilising short-term balances that is to 
say, the foreign exchange reserve. The point can 
be illustrated by reference to the situation of 
Sweden to-day. Our currency position in relation 
to other countries would, of course, have been 


appreciably better if it had been possible for us 
to encash our post-war credits in order to meet 
our deficit, instead of consuming our reserves of 
foreign currency. 

A thorough study of the payment trends over 
a given period must, for the reason stated, also 
involve an analysis of the changes on the side 
of capital which correspond to the result of the 
current transactions and, on the whole, of the 
changes in the capital balance. As far as Sweden 
is concerned it is necessary in this connection to 
consider first of all capital movements in the 
form of trade in securities, granting of credits 
abroad, amortization of previously granted cre- 
dits, payments under the Marshall Plan, payments 
in accordance with the Washington Agreement 
concerning the liquidation of German assets in 
Sweden, inflow and outflow of gold, as well as 
advance payments and deferred payments. 

The last-named type of payments, in the case 
of which the actual services rendered and the cor- 
responding payments do not fall within the same 
balance period, have hitherto been neglected in 
the compilation of the balance of payments. Du- 
ring and after the recent war, with its sudden 
and frequent changes both in trade and exchange 
policies and in business men’s expectations, far- 
reaching modifications in the stream of advance 
and deferred payments have, however, appeared. 
To make this clear reference may be made to the 
speculations centring round an appreciation of 
the Swedish currency in the first half of 1946. 
The expectation of such an appreciation led to 
its being considered profitable for foreign mer- 
chants to possess credits in Swedish kronor and 
important for Swedish persons to reduce holdings 
of foreign currencies as far as possible. Corres- 
pondingly it became to the interest of Swedish 
debtors to delay the settlement of sums payable 
in foreign currencies and to the interest of foreign 
debtors to accelerate the settlement of sums pay- 
able in Swedish kronor. This all combined to bring 
about a temporary increase in the book debts of 
Swedish importers and a decrease in the credits 
of Swedish exporters. This means an alteration 
in the balance of payment position, in relation to 
other countries, of the same character as an 
import of capital. When later on, some months 
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after the appreciation had taken place, prevalent 
expectations swung round to the opposite pole, so 
that people began to count on a dev aluation of 
the krona, the balance of payment situation was 
changed in the other direction and an export of 
capital occurred. This movement gained strength 
as a result of reports of a tightening-up of the 


import regulations. 


The capital movements connected with the 
changes referred to are of considerable magni- 
tude. For each of the years 1945 and 1946 these 
movements resulted in an export of capital of 


400 million kronor. 


If the balance for 1946 is 


divided up and a balance is prepared from the 
beginning of 1946 until the date of the apprecia- 
tion and then another balance for the remainder 
of the year, a marked import of capital is revealed 
in the first period and a still more marked export 
of capital in the second. During 1947 a repatria- 
tion of the previously accelerated advance pay- 
ments took place, and at the same time the short- 
age of foreign exchange and the temporary ban 
on payments at the end of the year gave rise to 


an increase in the short-term liabilities of Swedish 
importers abroad. For the whole of 1947 an 
amount of 300 million kronor is recorded for 
capital imports connected with changes in the pay- 
ments situation with respect to advance payments 
and deferred payments. The changes recorded in 
1947 continued last year also, when it amounted 
to 310 million kronor. 

It should, however, be pointed out that these 
changes as regards advance payments and deferred 
payments can by no means be wholly attributed 
to speculation and anticipation. The amount of 
advance payments and deferred payments out- 
standing varies also with the contraction or ex- 
pansion of payment relations and the volume of 
trade. It is significant that in 1945, in connection 
with the resumption of world trade after the 
conclusion of hostilities, Sweden experienced a 
very considerable short-term capital export of the 
kind referred to here. It is clear that hence- 
forward, when coming to an opinion concerning 
the balance of payments, more account must be 
taken of the capital movements just described. 


Sweden's Balance of Payments 1936— 48 (Mill. kronor) 


Current transactions 
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Yearly Average 
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Capital transactions 


Export of securities see ae 
Capital imports connected with See payments 
& deferred payments 
Other capital imports 
Import of securities nak 
Capital exports connected with advance payments 
& deferred payments 
Other capital exports 
Payments according to the Wiighinplan Warcdokatk 
Inflow (—) or outflow of gold and foreign 
currencies 
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Difference due to incompleteness of statistical data 


1936—39 1940—44 1945 1946 1947 1948 

1,82 1,198 3757 2,529 3,240 3.983 

Wee —'2,160 — 1,786 — 1,088 — 3,370 — 5,220 — 4,046 
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So ae ed 7 TAD = oo 14s 347 1,304 176 
Capital balance — 59 = RG — 1,295 90 1,405 340 
31 13 2 4 54 129 


1) Includes tourist traffic, patent and licence fees, insurances, ete 
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Through the sudden changes that characterize 
these movements due to the sensitivity of the 
business world to modifications in the foreign ex- 
change position they play a strategically important 
part in the balance of payments and may result in 
surprises, agreeable or otherwise, in connection 
with variations in the foreign exchange reserve. 
In the balance of payments the changes in the 
net shipping receipts stand out particularly. It is 
seen that these rose sharply in the immediate post- 
war period. Falling freight rates in conjunction 
with the longer turn-round in the ports and steeply 
rising costs have however put an end to the in- 
crease and transformed it into a downward move- 
ment. Against this background and in face of the 
likelihood of increased competition in world har- 
bours — and consequently reduced employment 
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for the merchant fleet — one is justified in view- 
ing the futur course of this important item in the 
current balance with some anxiety. Other in- 
visible items also show an unfavourable tendency. 
From constituting, as they once did, an income 
item the invisible payment transactions now result 
in a net expenditure. It is obvious that for the 
sake of caution one ought not to rely on an in- 
crease in net receipts from shipping and other 
invisible items when budgeting for a balance in 
the payments to and from other countries. The 
tendencies that stand out from an analysis of the 
balance of payments show therefore that the main 
efforts to put this balance on a sound footing 
can hardly be achieved without the foreign trade 
itself being balanced. 
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CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURE OF INDUSTRY 


BY VIKING KALLSTROM, BOARD OF TRADE 


The vigorous industrial expansion of the last 
few decades must be seen against the background 
of a considerable annual increase of persons of 
working age up to the time of the outbreak of 
the Second World War. This increase has slowed 
down during the last few years, and the result 
has been that expansion of the industrial labour 
force — apart from a certain contribution from 
immigration — has only been possible at the ex- 
pense of agriculture and its allied occupations. 

The volume of production is, of course, essen- 
tially dependent on the number of workers em- 
ployed. The output per worker may, however, 
change considerably from time to time and from 
branch to branch, due to measures of rationalisa- 
tion of various kinds, changes in the costs of the 
raw materials and semi-manufactured goods that 
are used and changes relating to the division of 
industry into branches requiring more labour or 
less labour. According to investigations carried out 
by the National Institute for Economic Research, 
industry showed a 3.2 % increase in output per 
working hour during the inter-war period, while 
the increased employment resulted in an addi- 
tional increase in production of 2.1 % a year. 


Industrial Development 1913—47 


1913 1929 1939 1947 
Number of workers . 391,600 503,000 644,300 792,100 


Output value 


(Millions of kronor) 2,163.4 5,143.2 8,151.7 18,248.2 
Output volume (Index 
MADE) i a Gog mc 54 81 134 170 


Annual increase from preceding point of time, as regards: 
Number of workers 


Sis ofan etsy pets 16% 25% 2.6 % 
Orit SOME 5 Bg 6 en on o 2.6% 5.2% 3.0 % 
Output volume per worker . . . . 1.1 % 2.6 % 0.4 % 


Note. The index figures for output volume are calculated on 
the basis of the yalues according to 1935 prices. 


In the table above an account is given of the 
development of industry as a whole since just 
before the First World War. Afterwards figures 
are given to show the shares of the different 
branches of industry in the labour force and in 
the total production, expressed in terms of value, 
a division being made into certain main types and 
size-groups. 

With the calculations regarding the volume of 
industrial production as a guide, the following 
more pronounced phases in the development can 
be discerned. A certain increase in production 
took place at the beginning of the 1914—18 war. 
Soon, however — and especially after the inten- 
sification of the submarine warfare in 1917 — 
this was transformed into a decrease, and in 
1918 the production was about one-quarter below 
the 1913 level, which, however, was nearly regained 
in 1920 after a new period of increase. The crisis 
which then set in, and which was made worse 
by the eight-hour-day legislation and by a crip- 
pling fuel shortage, certainly resulted in a set-back, 
but when that had been overcome, production 
rose uninterruptedly — largely owing to radical 
measures of rationalisation — to a peak in 1929, 
by which time the 1913 volume had been increased 
by a half. The decline during the world depression 
at the beginning of the thirties was moderate in 
the case of Sweden, and from the lowest level, 
reached in 1932, a very considerable rise took 
place, resulting in an increase in volume of about 
85 % by 1939. The blockade during the Second 
World War at first led to a decrease in 1940—4I. 
Later, in spite of the interruption in 1945, with 
its prolonged conflict in the metal industry, the 
volume of production has increased by about 
45 %. 
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Percentage share of industrial groups in the total 
industrial labour force and in the volume of indus- 
trial production. 


I. Employees. 
1913 1929 1939 1947 
% ’ % 


% % 

Ore-mining and metal industry . 30,9 32,0 37,8 41,6 
Of which: Ore mines. . . . . 3,6 2,3 2,r I,4 
Trom’wovks “<6 6 5.9 4,5 4,9 4,2 
Engineering works . 11,3 12,9 15,7 19,9 

Cement, brick, porcelain, stone & 
glass industries . . . alle 9,2 6,8 6,3 
Of which: Quarry na ae oe 2,8 mr 0,9 
Wood industry ..... Ray eRe) ASS 937 

Of which: Sawmills and pinnoe 
LS ke ene © 2) 92° 455 a7, 
Paper and printing ileus gee 104 eel? cas 10,8 (1034 
Of which: Pulp factories . . . 3.3 4,2 3.2 2,5 
Printing industry etc. 4,1 4,6 4,7 5,2 
Woodstufts industry .°. ... . 10,5 10s 953 8,4 
Textile and clothing M@usttys. «12,0. 12,9 © 14,6 13,3 
Leather and rubber goods industry 3,6 4,6 4,6 455 
<hemical industry... « ».. « .4,0 355 3,2 3,6 
Of which: Match factories . . 1,8 I.2 0,4 0,2 
Power, gas and water works . . 1,3 1,9 1,9 2,3 
Total I00,0 100,0 I00,0 100,0 


Il. Output value. 


1913 1929 ©1939 1947 
% % % % 
Ore-mining and metal industry . 26,7 27,2 34,6 32,6 
Of which: Ore mines... .. 3,2 2,5 I,9 1,3 
Iron works . ... 7,0 3,8 4,8 4,1 
Engineering works . 8,6 10,4 13,8 14,7 
Cement, brick, porcelain, stone & 
glass industries .. . As 3,6 333 353 
Of which: Quarry industries . 0,9 0,6 0,2 0,3 
Wood industry .. . 11,9 9,1 Tak 7,1 
Of which: Sawmills and Planing 
TOGITS oo. Cosa ss i I0,0 6,8 3,8 3,0 
Paper and printing arn ee Pets i leN- ee AG Ge = BEE 
Of which: Pulp factories . . . 4,8 6,7 4,5 53 
Printing industry etc. 2,4 3,9 3,6 3,4 
Foodstuffs industry ...... 20,1 23,5 22,0 21,5 
Textile and clothing ay eae x 955 955 9,8 10,4 
Leather and rubber goods anges 455 4,1 358 359 
Chemical industry. . . pee 454 457 4,8 552 
Of which: Match lector. 0,9 0,8 0,3 0,r 
Power, gas and water works . . 2,2 354 357 357 
Total 100,0 ICO,o 100,0 100,0 


When one studies the development in the dif- 
ferent branches of industry, the most striking fact 
is that the relative importance of the ore-mining 
and metal industry has considerably increased, 
viz. from about 31 % of the workers employed 


and 27 % of the output value in 1913 to 42 % 
and 33 % respectively in 1947. This is connected 
with the lively expansion in, especially, engin- 
eering and similar industries, which was promoted, 
among other things, by the boom during each of 
the two wars. In the stone industry etc., on the 
other hand, as in the wood industry, a certain stag- 
nation is visible, or, in other words, a relative de- 
chine. The former industry’s share of the labour 
force has fallen from 12 % to 6 %, and the latter’s 
from 16 % to 10 %. In 1913 the wood industry 
was responsible for 12 % of the output value, but 
in 1947, in spite of a gradual change-over to more 
highly-manufactured products, it accounted for 
only 7 %. The second group in the forest in- 
dustries category, the paper and printing industry, 
has been able to hold its own, partly owing to 
the measures of rationalisation that were taken. 
This group’s share in the total labour force was 
both in 1913 and in 1947 somewhat over 10 % 
and its share in the output value increased from 
10.5 % to 12.3 %. Both the foodstuffs and the 
textile industries were affected by the blockade 
during the war. The relative importance of the 
former has somewhat diminished, although its 
products still represent more than one-fifth of the 
total value, whereas that of the latter has in- 
creased. The same is true of the intrinsically less 
important group comprising power stations etc. 
With regard to the development in the capti- 
tal goods industries onthe one hand and 
the consumption goods industries 
on the other, the statistics show a marked increase 
for the engineering industry and also a favour- 
able trend for joinery and similar manufacturing. 
The expansion of the woodpulp industry was 
proportionately most active during the nineteen- 
twenties and after the recent war, that of the 
textile and clothing industry during the thirties. 
Apart from such export-directed consumption 
goods industries as match production, where 
special circumstances play a part, the changes 
in industries in this category have not been so 
pronounced on the whole, but the blockade crises 
during the two world wars — especially the first 
— have left obvious traces. It is true that a num- 
ber of capital goods industries, such as iron 
works and sawmills were severely hit by the 1921 
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crisis, but many of the branches in this category 
profited from the lively building activity during 
the period 1923—39 and at the end of the recent 
war. On the whole the capital goods industries 
underwent a considerably greater expansion 
during the thirties and forties than the con- 
sumption goods industries. 

A comparison between the home and ex- 
port branches establishes the fact that the 
once dominating export industries, the iron in- 
dustry and sawmilling, showed clear signs of stag- 
nation even before the First World War, while 
especially ore-mining and the pulp, paper and 
engineering industries greatly increased their sales 
abroad both before that war and — for a while 
at least — after it. During the nineteen-thirties 
the growth of exports was checked by the world 
depression.and by import restrictions imposed by 
other countries, etc., and this period is charac- 
terised by a marked shift of production in favour 
of the home market. The branches last indicated 
were able to increase their production propor- 
tionately much more than the export industries, 
thanks to increased purchasing power among the 
masses, extensive building activity, and the goy- 
ernmental policy of supporting agriculture. It 
has been calculated that during the decade in 
question the share of export production in the 
total output value fell from about a third to a 
quarter. Such important branches as the iron, 
engineering and sawmilling industries began, in 
a much greater degree than before, to look for 
sales for their products in the home market. This 
development was of course accelerated to a certain 
extent during the last war, with the blockade 
and the military preparations that it brought, when 
the manufacturing of many substitute products 
was started or stepped up (e. g. peat and char- 
coal). The result of the industrial development of 
the thirties and forties, from the point of view 
we are discussing, has therefore been — despite 
the recently much increased export — that pro- 
duction for the home market has expanded much 
more than production for export, and that, especi- 
ally during the thirties, self-sufficiency as regards 
consumer goods was greatly advanced. 


During the last few decades, considerable 
changes have taken place in the division of in- 
dustry into small-scale and large-scale enterprises. 


Division of industry into small-scale and 
large-scale establishments 


Percentage of total number of wokers employed in establish- 
ments containing the following number of workers: 


Up to 10 I1—I00 I0I—500 Over 500 
% % %e % 
OT? aa G See 5.8 33-5 41.6 19.1 
NOZO) eee eae 7.0 32.9 40.4 19.7 
EOGZOrs ee ae 8.5 30.8 39-2 21.5 
1Q4O™, 2 eres 9.4 30.0 32.6 28.0 
LOAS ese 9.4 33-2 31.1 26.3 


From the figures given it appears that the im- 
portance of the smallest and the biggest enter- 
prises has considerably increased since 1913 at 
the expenses of the medium-sized undertakings, 
a tendency which has only ceased to operate 
during the last few years. Owing to certain irre- 
gularities in the statistical material, however, the 
figures probably exaggerate this tendency in the 
case of the small establishments. In 1935 the share 
of such enterprises in the total number of workers 
employed exceeded 10 %. As regards large-scale 
industry, it may be pointed out that a more de- 
tailed grouping than that given in the table shows, 
among other things, that the very biggest enter- 
prises — those with more than 1000 workers each 
— steadily increased their share of the labour 
force from 8.2 % to 15.2 % in the period 1913 
— 40. The decline in the case of the medium-sized 
enterprises has above all hit the group with 201 
—500 workers. This group’s share fell from 
25.3 % to 17.3 % in two decades from 1925. 
In 1945, the last year for which statistics are 
published, the highest number of workers — 
139,200 or 21.8 % of all — was reported in the 
group with 11—50 employees, while the greatest 
number of enterprises (rather more than one-third 
of the total) fell in the group with 4—10 workers. 
These facts provide the basis for the conclusion 
that Swedish industrial production is still, to a 
very considerable extent, carried on in units which 
may be described as small undertakings. 
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The General Situation. The world economic 
situation has been strongly affected by the posi- 
tion in Europe, where many countries have ap- 
preciably improved their internal equilibrium and 
their foreign balances of payments. Last year saw 
particularly strong recovery. According to esti- 
mates by the Europe Commission, industrial 
production in Europe increased that year by 
16 % and agricultural production by 12 %. The 
rise in Europe’s exports was even more pro- 
nounced. Exports in ocean-going trade increased 
by 30 %, whereas the dollar-eating imports from 
USA were cut down by 30 % and imports from 
all trans-ocean countries by 6 %. Along with 

-increase in production there could be observed 
recovery of the money market and of Govern- 
ment finances. Lightening of the threat of in- 
flation and plentiful offering of export goods 
have led to reduction in prices, which has caused 
the previously strongly speculative buying ten- 
dency to lessen or disappear. The reversal in 
Europe’s trade with the United States has also 
to some extent aggravated the crisis of adjust- 
ment in that country arising from production 
of goods approaching or surpassing demand, 
and from good harvests having strengthened the 
tendency towards price reductions. On the whole 


(Million kr.) 


(Thin lines denote current 12-months’ averages.) 


Foreign Trade. 


Import. 


Export. Kr. 


the international situation has so far been 
characterized by consumption being kept practic- 
ally unchanged, whereas a rapid falling off in 
the buying of raw materials and necessities of 
production has set in. The weakening of the 
situation does not lie in any general excess pro- 
duction, but in the occurrence locally of gaps 
between production and the needs of the moment. 
Such adjustment difficulties could in former 
times have been smoothed out by multilateral 
trade and international granting of credits. In 
the present economic and political situation, one 
may reckon with uneven and heterogeneous con- 
ditions, with efforts to stabilize production at a 
lower level by reducing costs. 

Restrictions in Sweden on credit, imports and 
building along with influences from abroad have 
resulted in the boom in Sweden passing its 
peak and in the conditions of overfull employment 
being regarded as past. Developments in prices 
for trade abroad have gone against us, the ap- 
preciable fall in the prices of paper pulp, paper 
and woodgoods not being compensated by 
equivalent lowering of prices for coal and other 
articles of large import. The diminution anti- 
cipated, chiefly in paper pulp exports to USA, 
are particularly significant in view of our small 


Position of the Riksbank. (Million kr.) 
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reserves of dollars, and in addition we must 
reckon with temporary curtailment of produc- 
tion in this branch of industry. 

Nevertheless, foreign trade as a whole for the 
first five months of the year shows a marked re- 
duction in the import surplus compared with 
the same period last year, due to 9 % decrease 
in imports and 9 % increase in exports. Em- 
ployment in the country is still good and pro- 
duction stands at the top level attained earlier 
in those branches of industry not affected by 
building restrictions or weakening of export 
prices. Stocks of orders in hand are good in 
many instances and the supply of electric power 
has considerably improved. Quotations on the 
Stock Market have varied but slightly expect 
for a small recession in the beginning and 
middle of June, following severe drops on the 
New York Exchange. In the wholesale trade the 
position is marked by a certain reserve in enter- 
ing into new commitments, and an increased 
caution in purchasing has also begun to be notice- 
able in the retail trade. Tendencies to con- 
striction of general business activity have ap- 
peared in the business of the commercial banks 
in the form of falling figures for the clearing 
of commercial paper, diminution of fresh com- 
modity credits and growing cash balances. 

The stabilization of prices and wages, which 
has constituted the guiding point of our economic 
policy since the autumn of 1948, has lost no 
small measure of its importance since the pres- 
sure of inflation has essentially fallen away. 
Good crops and more plentiful supplies have led 


Federation of Industries Production Index. 
(1935 = 100.) 


General Index. 
(eon aece Pulp and Paper Industries. 


teeeeeee Engineering Industry. 
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Iron and Steel Industry. 
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to the lifting of the rationing on bread, meat 
and pork, edible fats and fuel, without rise in 
the levels of prices, and many cealing prices have 
been lowered or given up, while a planned liquida- 
tion of price controls generally has begun to 
receive consideration. Demand for labour has 
fallen off and is now confined to skilled labour. 
Excessive mobility on the labour market, a 
cause of so much loss to producers, has con- 
siderably diminished. In the period 1939—47 
workers’ real wages increased by 13 % for men 
and 29 % for women, and a further rise took 
place in 1948. At the beginning of last year ex- 
tensive social reforms were carried through, 
which increased annual expenditure on social 
work from 1,421 million kr. in 1946 to 2,238 
million kr. in 1948, or up to about 10 % of the 
national income. Previously the question had been 
to protect this great public buying power from 
decrease in value due to inflation. Now the 
question arising is how the standard of living 
that has been attained can be kept up by. in- 
creased production, at a time when the yield 
from production is shrinking, and when produc- 
tion costs in Sweden are higher than in the leading 
industrial countries. 

In April there was a slight fall in our ex- 
ports, though it may have been due to temporary 
causes. In comparison with last year, our ex- 
ports for the first four months of this year are 
well maintained, as regards practically all the 
large export articles. A more pronounced in- 
crease is apparent as regards woodgoods especially 
pitprops, ball bearings, telephones and ships. 
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Diminution for April is noticeable especially in 
paper pulp and wrapping paper. 


Surplus of 
Imports Exports imports 
Million kronor 

jan.—May 1939. . - 937 730 207 
> >) 1046. 5 =. 15200 948 252 
> > 1947 1,800 Qs 849 
> » 1948 2,078 1,422 656 
2 » 1949 1,782 1,550 232 


Foreign trade for January—April shows gen- 
erally an import surplus, due to the fact that the 
export season proper had hardly had time to get 
going. For this year the first four months’ trade 
with the most important countries was as fol- 
lows: 


Foreign Trade with the Most Important Countries 
Fan.-April 1948 and 1949. 


(in million kr.) 


Imports Exports Trade balance 

1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 —1949 

Great Britain . .. 214 232 143 181 — 71 — 51 
Wnited States . . . 327 #137 III 53 216 — 84 
Beloriuire,. i) sl TES OA) OAW 8 50) 8— (5128 
COIWAY) 5 Ws » % B2nas eet) 2a t20 met AO te 83 
Netherlands... . 7 OOS Cee Oui le LO al 10 
Heweces. 1... « fea Tse SE EGE Oo + 6 
PCHAEN CE eel cco 5.) si % =) > Sytem AOwE—— (OO seat 
enmarks, ©. « + Ao ee eG4e E25 OF 8 3 rE 
PACOEMUINA ys ns < G6 eal eO) 2D) 4 20 
Germany aos «ps Se AS gape pele oe pie a 
of which Bizonia FO et Sa 2 7 — 5 


A large export surplus has occured in respect 
of Norway, to which country exports have in- 
cluded large deliveries of ships. 


Industrial Share Indices. 


Home Market Industry. 
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The Riksbank foreign exchange reserves have 
increased lately, while the gold reserve has been 
reduced by close upon 30 million kr., representing 
Belgian gold transferred to Sweden during the 
war by the German Government. While there 
has been great tightness of dollars, it has ap- 
peared that supplies of pounds sterling have 
grown more favourable than it was ventured to 
hope earlier. 


The Riksbank’s Gold and Foreign Exchange 
Reserves. 


(Million kronor) 


Foreign Exchange Gold 
Assets Liabil- Net Mares Total 

ities value 
Dec. 31, 1947 - 510 165 345 379 724 
March 31, 1948 . 407 187 220 348 568 
Sept. 30,529. 361 248 113 290 403 
Jan. 31, 1949 . 438 103 335 289 624 
Bebye2S.00 20). ALO 142 277 289 566 
Marchi 2s) 1301 160 231 288 519 
April eSO%n) Seno 0637/2 196 176 287 463 
May 3.) ee 432 186 246 257 503 
junes) 30; 9208. 400 168 331 256 587 


Since the establishment of the pay-as-you-earn 
taxation falling due every second month, the 
money market has shown a two-monthly rhythm, 
with alternate ebb and flow of deposits and cash 
funds in the commercial banks, compensated in 
part by short-term borrowing of the Govern- 
ment in those banks and the Riksbank. Leaving 
aside these fluctuations, the state borrowing in 
the banks has shown an increase of a couple of 
hundred millions since the beginning of the year 
and of about 380 million kr. in a 12 months 
period. 


Bank Share Index: 
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May Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 


Million kr. 1948 1948 1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 


Bonds and trea- 
sury bills in : Z 
the Riksbank 2,947 3,347 2,949 3,149 2,973 3,225 3,005 
Do. in commer- 


cial banks. . 565 717 849 1,077 996 1,029 1,035 
Total 3,512 4,064 3,797 4,226 3,969 4,257 4,100 


Commercial 

banks’ cash 

and bond hol- 

dings. . . . 1,055 1,368 1,205 1,572 1,325 1,484 1,432 

The increased holdings of bonds and treasury 
bills by the commercial banks result from the 
credit and building restrictions having caused 
advances to be decreased by about 230 million 
kr. in one year, whereas at the same time de- 
posits were increased by about 280 million kr. 


Position of Commercial Banks. 


1948 1949 

Assets (in mill. kr.) May Dec. Jan. March April May 
(CRI oS oe Sh See oc 4009) 6528) 9350.  325e5 45 5so7 
Treasury bills . . . 107 25 Ao Aue A320 SOOMEASS 
Swedish bonds. . . 458 AOoiae 27/5 COMES 20 ms 50 
Advances in Sweden 8,089 7,830 7,815 7,837 7,826 7,861 
Assets abroad 4. 1990) 2037) 207) 184" 195 218 
Sundry accounts. . 558 724 -465 453 460 471 


Total 9,891 10,126 9,692 9,798 9,965 9,982 

Liabilities (in mill. kr.) 
Deposits in Sweden 7,410 7,490 7,360 7,526 7,652 7,689 
Liabilities abroad . 538 504 496 480 478 454 


Share capital and 


reserve funds. . . 1,020 1,021 1,021 1,031 1,031 1,031 
Sundry, accounts... 9239 1,11 9815) Yor | 804 808 


Total 9,891 10,126 9,692 9,798 9,965 9,982 


The balance sheets of the commercial banks just 
published offer much of interest. The banks, after 
contributing by their large investments in Goy- 
ernments securities to the financing of the Gov- 
ernment’s excess of expenditure during the war 
years, were in a position from the beginning of 
1946 to employ their resources for the marked 
revival of credit giving for business purposes. 
In March 1947 the demand for credits was again 
checked by the first import restrictions and since 
then there have come the credit restrictions and 
the weakening of the international situation. 

Dividends to shareholders held practically con- 
stant in the years 1946—48, or about 4 % of the 
amount of funds at the last turn of the year. 


Taxes are now greater than dividends and the 
cost of staff has risen strongly in recent years, 
partly owing to increases of salaries and partly 
owing to large allocations for pensions insurance. 
The capital assembled for pensions may be 
estimated as amounting to over 190 million kr., 
or some 19 % of the funds of the banks. In 
the future there may be expected decreased need 
for such extra allocations, which may be esti- 
mated at about 40 million kr. for the years 1946 
—48 alone. The proportions of staff costs, taxes 
and dividends for last year were as follows: 


Million kr. % 

Cost for staffs . - 107.76 54.8 
Taxes 46.78 23.8 
Dividends. . 41.97 21.4 
196.51 100.0 


The amounts written off increased in 1948 
by about 17 million kr., which is associated with 
the freer right of writing off introduced that 
year. In the preceding year, 1947, the introduc- 
tion of taxation at the source resulted in taxa- 
tion reserves of about 38,4 million kr. being 
made available for other purposes. The con- 
siderable consolidating measures taken by the 
banks during and after the war have been greatly 
facilitated during the inflation period by the re- 
covery of amounts receivable which had pre- 
viously been written off as bad debts. 


From the Balance of the Commercial Banks 
for 1938 and for 1946—48. 
Million kr. 
1938 1946 «1947 ~=—1948 


Own funds at close of year 759.7 929.3 1,020.2 1,031.2 
Gosts..of ‘stalis).; <0 <. . §8.30 112.66 11052 107.76 
Other administrative costs 18.84 33.44 20.74 31.47 
Taxes... 4 2 5 5s se 1347 8685.38 49.55 46.98 
Written off (met)... . . 4.50 17.26 24.17 41.72 
Dividends to shareholders 36.48 41.81 41.97 41.97 


The Foreign Exchange Market has displayed 
but slight variation. On 28th April the selling 
rate for French francs was lowered from 1.375 to 
1.33 to confirm with the alteration in the krona 
exchange in Paris. The selling rate for French 
notes was reduced at the same time from 1.45 to 
1.40. Brazil’s currency was taken up by the Riks- 


Quarrerty Review. Ju@wda649 Ud 
rere 
1939)}1944//1945)|1946)1947 19 48 1949 
—" — Agora — — | ly mh =a oe 
FIEITIEITIE ElEl2(2) 2] ¥) Fi elele S| Ele 
Share Index. - _ - SBA Fl aes 
uJome industries) <9... a ee | 175 || 168 | 188 | 192 | zor | 161/ 152) 157) 154] 151) 152] 151/151 || 150/154]156| 155) 155) 149 
pimer industries... 6. 4). 171 || 195 | 220 | 228 | 254 | 236) 223] 228) 227| 221| 218] 220|221 || 221/225/227| 225] 226] 215 
Of which 
Exporting engineering industries | 195 || 209 | 231 | 239 269 || 270} 253) 258) 256) 250) 249] 253/255 || 259|260)260| 263) 267/ 252 
| Other, including iron and steel ind. 181 || 181 || 199 || 209 | 220 | 183) 165] 171| 170] 164] 163) 164/164 | 165|172/174| 170] 166 160] 
Wood-goods and pulp ind. 124 || 160 || 190 || 200 || 229 | 205] 199) 200} 196] 191) 193} 192/189]|| 189] 193]195| 188] 189] 183} 
Combined wood and iron ind. | 200} 288 | 318 || 344 || 321 | 281| 265) 279| 277, 270) 271) 277/276 || 269|278/283) 287| 288| 271 
LEGALS or. aA a OP eer oe ea 192 || 190 || 223 || 234 || 241 | 201] 181] 188] 185] 181| 178] 178 177 || 177|185|185| 186] 182| 178 


Note. Where not otherwise stated, the figures are for 


bank for quotation on 11th May, the rate being 
Kr. 19.75 per 100 cruzeiros. Mexican pesos have 
fallen from 56 to 43 Gre per peso. Fairly large 
forward contracts are being concluded in pounds 
sterling. 


The Stock Market. Signs of weakening in the 
international economic situation together with the 
political events abroad have set their stamp on 
the Swedish Stock Market this spring. The trend 
of prices has been irregular, swinging over from 
time to time, and the result has been a slight 
lowering in the level of prices. Thus, from middle 
March to middle June prices of shares fell by 
3 % for home industries, 5 % for other in- 
dustries and 4 % for the banks. Compared with 
June quotations last year, the price reductions 
are still less. The general tone has been fairly 
steady. Contributory factors were in April the 
rumours of imminent devaluation of the krona 
and in May the raising of the Berlin blockade. 
A dull feeling, with prices to a great extent 
falling slightly, set in during the latter part of 
May and the deterioration of prices was further 
accentuated in the beginning and middle of June, 
in sympathy with developments on the New York 
Exchange, which on 31st May had its most severe 
fall of the year. Business the whole time has been 
very small. 

Through AB Svenska Handelsbanken, 40,000 
shares in Nymanbolagens AB (well known for 
its cycle manufacture) were sold on the public 
market at a price of Kr. 68 per share of par 


the middle of the month. 


value Kr. 50, last dividend 5 kr. After subscrip- 
tions for new shares in May amounting to 1.5 
million kr., the dividend authorized by law is 
expected to be 4.50 kr. per share. It is the in- 
tention to apply to have the shares quoted on 
the Stock Exchange. 


New issue. 


I new share at 140 % for 4 old 
9,8 million kr 


Skanska Cement AB 


The Bond Market. Government loan transac- 
tions have been confined to two large conversion 
operations. One was referred to in the last sur- 
vey and represented conversion of 279 million 
kr. outstanding of the 3 % loan of 15th April 
1943, either against bonds of the 3 % loan of 
15th December 1946 at 100'/s % or against 
treasury bills at 8 months or 2 years with dis- 
count rates of 1.4 or 2 % per annum respectively. 
Approximately 246 million kr., or 89 %, was con- 
verted, of which go million kr. was against bonds 
and the remainder mostly against two-year treas- 
ury bills. The other conversion operation was 
undertaken at the end of April and consisted of 
the Riksbank in exchange for old bonds taking 
over two new bond issues by the National Debt 
Office for 150 million kr. each, one for 5 years 
at 2'/. interest and the other for 10 years at 
2°/, % interest. As from 1oth May the Riks- 
bank is offering these bonds for sale at prices 
to be fixed in accordance with the market post- 
tion. This measure has helped to meet the need 
the banks for investment 1n 


of commercial 
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short-term loans, a question dealt with by Mr. 
P. Brundell of our bank in the last number of this 
review. Apart from these and other conversion 
operations, issue business in the last quarter has 
been restricted to about 125 million kr. The large 
loans are as follows: 


New Issues in the Second Quarter of 1949. 


Amount 


Interestenws Issue 
of issue A 
Borrower rate 3 mill, Price 
in % ‘ alte 
ne 
Swedish State (Redemption 1954). . 27/2 150 x 
> » ( > 1959). . 23/4 150 e 
Swedish Residential Mortgage Bank . 3 30 @ 
Swedish Ships Mortgage Bank . .. 3 5  100'/2 
Sonata Ciigrs o 4 o 6 oS So dB 602 100 
KrangedeqAc-Bithms nis at ss bent) pays Bil 20 ~=1017/2 
L M Ericssons Matinstrument A.-B.. 3°/4 4 101 
Skanskay@ementyA.-B. 9) sue ee i 83/4 12 ror 
Cenc AN, Soe goo oo ota 6 Suh 26 ~=1015 
A.-B. Sunlight (Guaranteed debentures) 4 4  100'/2 


Notice of redemption for the following loans 
without offer of conversion has been given, viz: 


Holmens Bruks och Fabriks AB 3'/4 % 1937 for 15. 10. 1949 
Hylte Bruks AB . . 34>) 1939 2 1. S10RS 


The market position has been characterized 
by small amount of business. Quotations for 
some loans have shown some small adjustment 
downwards. For gilt-edged loans the 3 % level 
has been maintained, for first class industrial 
loans the yield has fluctuated between 3 and 


ale: 


* The bonds, which have been acquired by the Riksbank 
against older bonds are being sold privately at market price. 
— ? Sale privately at market price. — 3 20 million kr. of 
which have been sold by the borrower. — * In conjunction 
with conversion of older loan for about 4 million — 1007/2 %. 
— 5 In conjunction with conversion of older loan for about 
15 million — 100°'/2 %. 


ee 
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Some Statistical Data Concerning Sweden’s Economic Position. 


I. The Riksbank. (Amounts in million kr.) 


Assets Liabilities 


t th : 5 ~ 
=a 7 Gold and Foreign Bos Reserves Ronde and Domestic Note Foreien abe at Sight 
Gold! i ; Total Treasury Bills Bills Circulation Debt State Mietes Othe: Total 
1938 I 332 834 2 166 106 13 980 84 418 428 3 849 
194 2 024 85 2 880 434 7 2 782 98 831 81 41 953 
194 1 371 712 2 083 1544 4 2 877 174 706 84 85 875 
1947 379 510 889 2747 3 2 895 165 031 197 72 899 


1948 | 1949 | 1948\ 1949| 1948 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948) 1949|| 1948 | 1949 | 1948| 1949 | 1948) 1949 | 1948| 1949| 1948) 1949| 1948] 1949 


Jan. 374| 289] 497| 438 | 871| 727/2520| 2948) 45| 68 |/2734| 2.934) 178) 103 | 613| 728 | 89| 129] 74| 99] 776| 956 
289| 466/ 419 | 831| 708|}2685| 3149| 37| 53 |2736| 2952| 181| 142 | 634] 693 | I91| 269| 1 67| 931|1 029 
288 | 407| 391 | 755| 679|2534| 2973) 65 49 |2730| 2953| 187| 160 | 632) 641 | 24) 93| 79) 67| 735| 801 


April | 347| 287] 320/ 372 | 667| 659)2795| 3228) 61| 54 |/2791| 3019] 198] 196 | 635| 563 | 79] 222] 92] 80] 806] 865 


May | 334| 257) 310, 432 | 644) 689|2947) 3065) 44) 43 |2734| 2906| 215) 186 | 602) 572 | 253| 147| 89| 83) 936) 802 
wpe | 307| 256) 320/ 499 | 627) 755|30605 3240) 34 43 | 2824| 2996) 241) 168 | 732) 748) 44| g0| 89| 92| 865) 930 
uly | 291 335 | 626 2859 88 | 2 783 231 645 75 764 
Aug. | 290 349 639 3 095 I 2 824 262 595 149 813 
Sept 290 361 | 651 2 983 | 2 2 884 248 616 25 83 724 
Oct 290 267 | Si 3132] 28 2935 105 636 133 107 876 
Nov. | 290 331 21 3115 33 2924 83 720 172 83 97 
Dec 290 411 | 701 | 3 317 65 ei 96 679 358 IOI ane 


2 


™ Market value. — * Gross claims on foreign countries. 


Il. Commercial Banks. (Amounts in million kr.) 


2 / Distribution of Loans by Forms 
| i sora ; Surplus of Net Claims of securities (in %) 
En ot Cash oe Domestic | Thereof | Total Deposits” Aaraiped | on Foreign Personal Bondenen 
onds | | ‘ 4 “ 
a Bills | Redisc. | Advances Countries | Mortgages! Goorantee| Shares [on andice, & c 
% % % % 
1938 601 I 116 fe) 4254 O41 213 — 40 8.4 13.8 15.3 12.6 
104 347 2 122 908 re 5 763 6 669 —906 —255 oe 14.3 $3 16.2 
194 382 991 1 354 8 7 242 6939 303 — 312 ios 14.8 7.3 18.7 
1947 499 533 1745 ax 7937 7 290 47 eedeh “0 19.2 7:3 13.5 
1948|1949| 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 19481949) 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 1948 1949| 1948 | 1949 | 1948)1949| 1948 1949\1948 1949) 1948 | 1949 
; 06 | 356) 61 849) 1 1728) 7| 1|7931|7815| 7 235) 7 360) 696| 455 |—260|—289| 59.8 | $8.6| 19.2 | 19.2! 7.5] 7.8] 13.5) 14.4 
.. i ee 80 shes # : ee —| 0}|7920 Daal 5 473 a 449 | 114 |—301|—305 ES 58.7 187 19.2| 7.3] 7.7] 13.6| 14.4 
March| 271 | 328| 692| 996| 1 806|1 803) 28) 0/8 105 7837) 7 310) 7 526) 795 | 31° |—345 —2096) 59.9 | 58.8] 19.1 | 19.4] 7.1 | 7.6] 13.9| 14.2 
i 8 1} 1029 1843/1812, 2 0 | 8099) 7 826) 7 378| 7 652| 721) 174 |—322|—283] 59.7 | $8.8/ 19.6 | 19.5) 7.1 | 7.6] 13.6] 14.1 
-* 400 307 bs 1038 1831 1549 § 0 | 8.089 7 860) 7 410) 7 689) 679) 171 |—349|—236] 59.9 | $8.4] 19.2 | 19.9) 7.2| 7-5| 13.7) 14-2 
June | 320 2 1852 | 19 8017 7 332 685 —274 59:9 18.8 7:3 14.0 
| 
8 620 1857 73 8 023) 17 134 889 —260 59.8 19.2 7.3 13.7 
. 328 806 I 334 3 | 2923 a 443 480 —271 60.1 18.9 7.3 13.7 
Sept. | 258 630 1 847 o 004 72 735 —236 59-3 19.5 7-4 13. 
8 1 842 2 7 942 7410 532 —281 | 59.4 19.0 7:5 If.r 
a ins pes ° 7940 7 469 471 —288 59.1 19.1 7.6 re 
Dec. | 652 717 1746 fe) | 7 830 7 490 340 — 300 LS Pa Ga wea 4a 


* Including Treasury Bills. — * Within the country. 


SKANDINAVISKA 


ee eee 


BankKEN 


Ill. Other Credit Institutions. Stock Exchange. 
a 


D it , 2 |Turnover at the Stock- : 4 
Savings Banks Bees Cau a Mae Yields on Bonds holm Stock Exchange? Share index 
von ed. Rik eae ya 9 Govt. | Industrial | Bonds | Shares | Home Other 
Month| Deposits’ | Advances*| Bonds* Bank Sec Loans Loans | __ industeies! Baca 
Million kr. | Million kr. | Million kr. | Million kr.) Million kr. Million kr. % hs 1000 kr. | 1 000 kr. 
| 
5 6 
1938 3 685 3, 069 829 606 31 380 aka age spe oe | a4 * 7 
1945 5 606 4 130 1 482 1 394 53 99 é vos 4 : 1214 | 673 194 235 
Oe 3593 try 06 ress § Ae ie ae He Ops: 2189 | 780 181 249 
1948 | 6592 3953 953 1886 | .83769 | 42062 | 3.09 | 3.33 Se, - ‘so | oe 
| | | / | 
1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949 | 1948 | 1949| 1948 | 1949| 1948 | 1949 1948|1949\1948)1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948\1949 1945| 194 
| / | 
. 5 lrecspilse 28/7 712| 12 256,13 267] 3. 6) 3.09) 3.09| 3.18| 1262) 796) 460, 500) 161, 150) 236) 22) 
ae : : : : 5 : reat son 5798 5848 10 Sa ee 3.03| 3-24| 3.02| 2 388) 680 ing 468 165 154) 241) 22: 
March | 6 488] 6 908) 5521/6 104| 1 102| 911| 1 793|1 988] 6 486)6 g12| 11 830,13 498) 3.08 3.03, 3-22| 3.021625) 789 § | 446 162| 15 | 236| 22: 
April : . 1 807|1 998| 6 8586 174) 9 972|17 980] 3.09, 3.03) 3.23 3.02, 859 271, 655) 401) 163) 155) 239) 22! 
May , : : I 820|1 998] 7 §71/8 070] 13 815} 3.09| 3-03] 3-28) 3.02, 2545) 342) 729) 352) 159) 155) 232) 22k 
June | 6534 5 684 1046 1 837 6 700 9 363 3.10 3.03) 3-40 3.00 1 O40 439) 152) 149, 223) 21! 
1 : 1 861 7 306 13 358 3.10 3-31 580 356 157 228 
ee . : : 1 838 5 818 10 807 | 3.10 3.50 1 286 219 154 | 227 
Sept. |6575 5 828 1 002 1 892 7 360 12 832 3.11 3.60 1 130 373 ist | 221 
Oct. . . 1 904 7 226 10 490) 3.11 3-47) 1 362 277 152 / 218 
Nov, ; : : 1 909 7753 15 $11) | 3.11 3.34 603 4° 151 220 
Dec. | 6592 5953 953 1 886 7 525 11 612 | 3.11 3.28 472 37 151 | 221 
* At the end of each year or month. — * Calculated on market prices at middle of months. The yearly figures represent averages of the monthly 
figures. — 3 Averages per Stock Exchange business day. 
IV. Other Statistical Data. 
: - : Whole Sale Price Index 
National Debt F Trad I 7 
ee e oreign Trade Bre. oe (1935 = 100) 3 | Cost of | Waggon-ail 
or Export (+){ duction | | Living | Kilometres 
- Thereof Index 23 the Trade | . . 3 | 
Month Total fanded Exports | Imports | or Import ate | Unions 3 | Import Export | All | Index? | res — 
(—) Surplus| 1935 = 100 Goods | Goods | Goods |1935=100, Trucks * 
Million kr. | Million kr. |Million kr.|Million kr. Million kr % cad *~ | pe ‘ / 
1938 2 566 2 443 1 84 2 082 — 2 II Tope Tee 120 III 106 | : 
1945 11 550 8 45 I a: I me + a ee 46 | 281 205 1 155 | Bd 
1946 11 384 9 33 2 547 3 38: — 839 128 3.2 251 211 186 I 8 112.5 
1947 II 287 8931 3.240 5 220 — 1980 130 28 2 254 199 <34-4 3 108.8 
1948 11 598 8944 3981 | 4946 | — 965 134 278 285 21400165 108.9 
1948 | 1949 | 1948 eae 1948 1949 rat 7949 ype 1949 948 1949 1948) 1949\ 1948\1949| 1948\1949, 1948 1949| 19481949 1948 | 1949 
Jan. | 11 070] 11 330 8 060 8.945] 289 | 334| 424) 380|—135|— 46| 130) 13 A .1| 277|276| 289| 272] 20 : . 
Febr. | 11 443) 11 878/ 8 952) 8 939) 233 | 267) 375 | 339 |—142|— 82 a 138 it te a5 | a6 ~4 sreil ms ay . : ts es 
March | 11 064/11 512) 8.955] 8.939) 228 | 289) 381 | 378 |—153|— 89| 134/ 137| 3.8 | 3.3| 278|274| 292| 263| 210] 216, 163 | 166 109.2 | 117. 
April | 11 372) 11 793/ 8 964] 8659) 321 | 309) 476| 325 |—145|— 18] 136) 1381 2. 7 | ix 
May | 11 274/11 637] 89701 8 706) 345 | 362 126 |'460| Gilde ab atalae | yeu aabiehe sha} ser baghioerk ae pa 
rie 7 °| ee 356 451 — 95 134 lg 281 288 | 21 164 99.7 
uly 225 903 319 46 —I I if , 
Aug. | 11610 8979 310 ae Sie eh is ti ae) | = . eel 
Sept. | 11 1g0 8952 361 391 — 30 | 135 1.8 278 | 280 | i 166 118.7 
Oct. | 11481 8953 384 380 | : 
4 136 i 76 
per [inte [BRB 409) az7| + ae] faz] fae] fate] | aes] Ley) Joe fee 
944 420 385 + 35 137 | 5-4 275 274 | 217 166 111.3 


* At the end otf each year or month, — 
Tepresent averages of the monthly figures. — 


* According to the Federation of 


* Million kilometres per month on 


Swedish Industries. Seasonally adjusted. — 3 The yearly figure: 
State Railways. — 5 Incl. 1 July incorporated railways. 


Kungl. Boker. Sehim 1: 
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SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 


AKTIEBOLAG 


Statement of Condition May, 315t, 1949 


ASSETS 


Cash in hand and with the Riksbank 150.901.278 
Bonds and Treasury Bills. . 318.639.809 
Loans and Discounts 1.592.171.251 
Swedish Banks and Savings Banks 28.479.977 
Banks abroad 28.858.884 
23.444-233 

61.260.135 

22.390.318 

Kr, 2.226.145.885 


LIABILITIES 


Bills at sight in circulation (»postremiss» bills) 20.174.290 
Deposits 1.830.060.982 
Swedish Banks and Savings Banks 2.500.405 
Banks abroad 99.663.502 
Sundry Accounts 40.746.706 
Share Capital 95-708.000 

Reserve Funds + + « 114,292,000 210.000.000 


Kr. 2.226.145.885, 


Alsterbro 
Anderslov 
Ankarsrum 
Arboga 
Arlév 
Askersund 


Bengtsfors 
Bettna 
Billesholm 
Bjorkvik 
Boden 
Boliden 
Borgholm 
Boras 
Brastad 
Bromédlla 
Bralanda 
Bastad 


Dalby 
Dalsjéfors 
Degerhamn 


Ed 


Eskilstuna 
Eslov 


Falsterbo (?/s-3"/s) 


Flen 


| Gamleby 


GOTEBORG 


STOCKHOLM MALMO 
Offices and Branches: 
Gnesta Laholm Pitea 
dsk 
COs Landskrona kyilla 
Gronskira Lenhovda 
Renland 
Garsnas Lessebo °° 
; Raa 
Gavle Limmared ae 
Gokalund Link6ping ; 
Goteborg Loftahammar S:t Olof 
(7 local branches) Lomma Simrishamn 
Lulea Sjdbo 
Hallsberg Lund Skelleftehamn 
ee Léderup Skellefte’ 
Hallefors . 
; Skiva 
Halsingborg Malmkoping Sku oy: 
Harnoésand Malmsé ° 
Smialands 
Héganis (5 local branches) Gillaryd 
Hogsater eet oa Glee 
Hérby Mariefred Serearlen 
fe ib Stallarholmen 
Jarna Moheda Stiirnh 
Ni jarnhov 
Malilla 
alias Mérbvl2 Stockholm 
Karlshamn Tee se pam 
Kariskoga Nora aie 
Katrineholm Norrképing re 4 aa 
Klippan Nybro x ry 
K b Nyko; Sddertiilje 
opparberg yXoping Sédra Vj 
Kristianstad Nynishamn pres 
ree Sélvesborg 
a Oxelésund 
Kungs6r Teckomatorp 
K6ping Perstorp Tollarp 


SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 
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Torshilla 
Trelleborg 
Trosa 
Tumba 


Tuna 


Tystberga 


Ulricehamn 
Umea 


Vagnhiarad 
Valla 
Vaxholm 
Vellinge 
Vimmerby 
Vingaker 
Vastervik 
Vaxjd 
Ystad 


Ammeberg 
Amil 
Animskog 
koa 


Almhult 
Angelholm 


Orebro 
Orkelljunga 
Overum 


